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PROPERTY CONCEPTS OF THE LAC-ST-JEAN MONTAGNAIS 


J. ALLAN BURGESSE 
Arvida, P.Q. 


HistTorIcAL BACKGROUND 


HE Indians of Lac-St-Jean, whose reserve and mission cen- 
a pe are at Pointe-Bleue on the west shore of the lake, are of 
Algonkian linguistic stock and belong to the Montagnais- 
Naskapi cultural division (see Map 1). In common with other 
Algonkian-speaking peoples of the Eastern Woodlands they are 
hunters and gain their livelihood by roaming the forests of the 
interior, trapping and fishing. They know nothing whatsoever 
of agriculture. 

History knows the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais as the Porcupine 
people, or the “ Piekouagamiens,” the former name having been 
given them by the early missionaries and traders on account of 
the numerous. porcupines found in the country, and the latter 
derived from the native name for lac St-Jean (peGwaGmi '—the 
shallow, or flat lake). Nowadays, however, the Indians of this 
region are a conglomeration of the original Porcupines and a 
number of neighbouring bands, such as the Chicoutimi (ciGu- 
Dimi) and the Ashuapmouchuan (acwaBmucuan), together with 
a few Mistassini (micDasini), Bersimis (BeDsiamitc) , Tétes-de- 
Boule, and a handful of Abénaquis. The so-called Abénaquis 

1 Owing to delays and difficulties under present war conditions in obtain- 


ing symbols not in our printer’s stock, ‘‘ short ’’ a and ‘‘ long ’’ u and e 
(with stroke over) of this manuscript are here printed as italic letters. 
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are really half-breeds who have been imported to work the farm 
lands of the reserve and, though they comprise a political party 
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Map 1. Lae St-Jean. 
of some importance, have little or nothing of the cultural back- 
ground of the hunting Indians. For all practical purposes they 
may be regarded as whites. 
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Previous to the penetration into Lac-St-Jean of the missionaries 
and traders (Pére de Quen, 1647) the Indians of the region traded 
at Tadoussac and hunted territory far back in the hinterland. The 
peGwaGmi hunted around lac St-Jean and along the lower 
reaches of its tributaries. In summer they congregated at the 
mouth of the Métabetchouan river for the fishing—a post and 
mission station being established here for their convenience some 
time later. The ciGuDimi hunted along the Shipshaw river, and 
in the region of lake Kenogami. In summer, they fished in the 
Saguenay, at the site of the present city of Chicoutimi, and in 
lake Kenogami. The acuaBmucuan hunted along the river 
Ashuapmouchuan, one of the tributaries of lac St-Jean, right up 
to its headwaters. Their fishing station was at lake Ashuap- 
mouchuan, where a small trading post was later established, but 
a number of these Indians are known to have summered at 
Métabetchouan also. The micDasini, in part at least, hunted 
the district from lake Mistassini, along the Témiscamie river, to 
the lake Onistagan region on the river Péribonca. In historical 
times a goodly number of these Indians seem to have traded con- 
sistently at Chicoutimi and Tadoussac, but there is no reason to 
believe that they summered at these places. The BeDsiamite 
hunted the Bersimis river, a confluent of the St. Lawrence, and 
also the upper reaches of the Péribonca. Their summering point 
was Ilets-Jérémie. The Tétes-de-Boule hunted the St-Maurice 
river country and had their own fishing stations in that region. 

We have, therefore, a picture of the peGwaGmi, hunting 
around lac St-Jean, and encountering: to the west and north, 
the acuaBmucuan and the micDacini; to the northeast, the 
BeDsiamite; to the east and southeast, the ciGuwDimi; and, on 
all other sides, the Tétes-de-Boule. This distribution of family 
bands, however, was far from static and the encroachments of 
the Iroquois, during the seventeenth century, modified it to some 
extent. These marauders reached the country along the St. 
Lawrence, and up the St-Maurice, terrifying the un-warlike 
Montagnais so much that, when the English appeared in James 
Bay (1668-69), the natives of the entire region turned towards 
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the new posts in the north, their former haunts having become 
too dangerous. 

The campaigns of Frontenac, during which the Iroquois were 
finally crushed, cleared the country but did not succeed in wean- 
ing the Indians from their new affiliations. The French, there- 
fore, extended their posts into the interior, and the already 
existent posts of Chicoutimi and Métabetchouan were supple- 
mented by other establishments at Ashuapmouchuan, Nikauba, 
Mistassini and Nemeska. These measures met with some suc- 
cess and the Montagnais returned to their own territories, but 
for a comparatively short period only. Inefficient administration 
of the posts by the “ farmers ” of the Traite de Tadoussac, and 
the encroachments of unscrupulous traders from Trois-Rivieéres, 
ruined the country, depriving it of game and fur-bearers. The 
resultant starvation, together with an epidemic of smallpox 
brought from France to Tadoussac, decimated the population. 
The inland posts were closed down and the miserable natives left 
to eke out a meagre existence as best they could. Chicoutimi, 
alone remained open, and served a mere handful of hunters. 
The interior was not again opened up until after the cession of 
Canada to England, when posts were established at Pointe Bleue 
on lac St-Jean, and at Ashuapmouchuan. Mistassini, mean- 
while, had been re-established by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
from James Bay, and, during the first few years of the nine- 
teenth century, after the North West Company obtained the 
lease of the former Postes du Roy, another establishment was 
opened at that point, but from Lac-St-Jean. 

Colonization came to the district about 1840 and, gradually, 
the Indians were pushed farther and farther inland. Farming 
and the industrialization of the Saguenay ruined the territory 
of the ciGuDimi, who retreated to lac St-Jean. The post at 
Chicoutimi was closed and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post on 
the lake, which had been re-established on the site of the French 
post at Métabetchouan by their predecessors in the district—the 
North West Company—was relocated at its present site, Pointe 
Bleue. As the country around the lake was settled by farmers, 
the Indians were expelled from their traditional hunting grounds, 
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and squeezed back up the rivers Péribonca, Mistassibi, Mistas- 
sini, and Ashuapmouchuan, displacing the former occupants of 
these regions. In the last fifty or sixty years, the Bersimis In- 
dians, who had hunted the whole of the eastern basin of the 
Péribonea river, from its headwaters down to below the Ma- 
nouan Forks, have been pushed east by the Lac-St-Jean hunters. 
For all practical purposes, the Péribonea is now the territory of 
the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais. At the time of writing (April 
1943) there is a movement under way, which aims at with- 
drawing all the hunting Indians from Pointe Bleue. A mission 
has been established at lake Onistagan, and a trading post will 
follow. It is expected that the Péribonca hunters will no longer 
go down to Pointe Bleue for summering, but will remain in the 
vicinity of Onistagan. Pointe Bleue will be left to the half- 
breed Abénaquis and those few stragglers who represent all that 
remain of the Ashuapmouchuan hunters. 


LAND TENURE 


The Lac-St-Jean Montagnais claim all land in the basin of the 
lake, i.e. all territory drained by the rivers flowing into it. Ac- 
tually, only four rivers, and these enter the lake at its northern 
end, are of any great importance. These are: the Péribonca, the 
Mistassibi, the Mistassini, and the Ashuapmouchuan. Of the 
four, the Péribonea drains the most extensive area of hunting 
territory. This broad water course rises at the height of land, 
about 52° 15’ lat. N., and flows a distance of more than 300 
miles, draining 15,000 square miles of territory, before emptying 
itself into lac St-Jean. Its watershed comprises half the total 
catchment area of the lake. 

This expanse of country is subdivided into individual family 
hunting territories, ownership of which is invested in the heads 
of families, subject to a restriction which requires that they be 
used for hunting and not allowed to lie idle. The restriction 
however applies only to the family hunting grounds as units, and 
not to sections of a particular territory left fallow for a year or 
so in order to permit the fur-bearers to breed and multiply in 
tranquillity. 
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A partial list of the hunting territories and of the respective 
owners, in the Péribonca region is given below. It was compiled 
from information furnished by Jacques Germain, a former Chief 
of the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais (see Map 2). 


Péribonca river: Manouan Forks to lac Shipshaw (GaciBiDitc, 
the lake which freezes late), along east bank. Riviére Ser- 
pent to riviére Brodeuse, along west bank. Owner: Thomas 
Siméon. 


Péribonca river: Lac Shipshaw to outlet of lac Pore-épic 
(Kakwa). Western limit is east bank of Serpent, from its 
source to outlet of riviére Etiennish, where this territory 
meets that of Thomas Siméon. Eastern limit is head of wa- 
ters flowing into riviére Téte-de-la-Montagne from east. 
Here territory meets that of Bersimis band. Owner: Jacques 
Germain. 


Péribonca river: Outlet of lace Pore-épic to mouth of riviére 
St-Onge. Western boundary, headwaters of stream falling 
into lac Epinette-Rouge, where this territory meets that of 
Francois Germain. Eastern boundary, headwaters of streams 
falling into riviére Téte-de-la-Montagne, where territory 
meets that of Jacques Germain. This hunting ground also 
takes in right bank of riviére St-Onge. Owner: Barthélemi 
Germain, brother of Jacques. 


Péribonca river: Mouth of riviére St-Onge to mouth of riviére 
Petite-Loutre. Western boundary, riviére St-Onge and head- 
waters of streams flowing into Péribonea. Eastern boundary, 


Map 2. Hunting territories of the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais of the Péri- 
bonea and Riviére au Foin regions. Approximate limits of individual ter- 
ritories in broken lincs. Numbers des.gnate following lakes and rivers: 
1. Riviére Savane. 2. Lae Courtois. 3. Riviére Courtois. 4. Riviére Sylvestre. 
5. Riviére & Michel. 6. Lae Deux-Milles. 7. Riviére Grande-Loutre. 8, Lac 
Natapi. 9. Lae de la Grosse-Montagne. 10. Petite Riviére Croche. 11. Riviére 
Petite-Loutre. 12. Riviérs St-Onge. 13. Lae Epinette-Rouge. 14. Riviére 
Téte-de-la-Montagne. 15. Lac Pore-ép'e. 16. Riviére Brodeuse. 17, Riviére 
Serpent. 18. Lac Shipshaw (GaciBiDite, ‘‘ [the lake] which freezes late ’’). 
19. Manouan Forks. 20. Riviére Etiennish. 21. R'viére & Henri. 22. Riviére 
au Fo'n. 23. Riviére Mistassibi. 24. Riviére Modeste. 25. Baie des Renards. 
26. Lac Péribonea. 
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portage between petite riviére Croche and lac Manouan, and 
waters falling into riviére Modeste from east, south of outlet 
of lac de la Grosse-Montagne. Owner: Paul Dominique. 


Riviére Grande-Loutre: Watershed of river from headwaters at 


height of land in west, to west bank of Péribonea in east. 
Northern and southern boundaries somewhat indefinite. 
Neighbour to south, Paul Dominique and to north, Alexandre 
Siméon. Owner: Antonio Siméon. 


Péribonca river: Mouth of riviére Petite-Loutre to portage to 


lac Natipi. Western boundary somewhat indefinite but 
would appear to be height of land separating waters falling 
into the riviére Grande-Loutre from those falling into lac 
Deux-Milles. The neighbours to the north and south on the 
west bank of the river Péribonea are Joseph Basile and An- 
tonio Siméon. Eastern boundary, headwaters of riviére a 
Michel. Neighbours to north and south on east bank of river 
Péribonea are Joseph Basile and Paul Dominique. Owner: 
Alexandre Siméon. 


Péribonca river: Portage to lac Natipi to mouth of riviére Syl- 
g J i 


vestre. Western boundary, height of land between Péribonca 
watershed and that of lake Mistassini. Neighbours to north 
and south on west bank of Périboneca, Noé Germain and 
Alexandre Siméon. Eastern boundary, riviére Courtois. 
Neighbours to north and south, Joseph Connolly and Alex- 
andre Siméon. Owner: Joseph Basile. 


Péribonca river: Mouth of riviére Sylvestre to head of Péribonca. 


Boundaries to east and west are headwaters of streams fall- 
ing into Péribonea above riviére Sylvestre. Neighbours to 
south: east bank, Joseph Connolly; west bank, Joseph Basile. 
Owner: Noé Germain, brother of Jacques. 


Lac Courtois: All territory between riviére Sylvestre and outlet 





of lac Courtois, thence following left bank of riviére Courtois 
to its confluence with riviére Savanne. Eastern boundary, 
riviére Savanne. Neighbours: north, Noé Germain; south, 
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Alexandre Siméon; east, Bersimis territory; west, Joseph 
Basile. Owner: Joseph Connolly. 


Lac Manouan: This territory comprises all waters falling into 
lac Manouan, west of Baie des Renards and Baie des Roches, 
together with watershed of the riviére Modeste from its 
source to the mouth of riviére de la Grosse-Montagne. Neigh- 
bours: north, Alexandre Siméon; south, Jacques Germain; 
east, Bersimis territory; west, Paul Dominique. Owner: 
Barthélemi Connolly. 


Riviére au Foin: Confluence of riviére au Foin with riviére 
Mistassibi, to mouth of riviére &4 Henri. Western boundary, 
east of bank of riviére Mistassibi. Eastern boundary, riviére 
Serpent. Neighbours: north, Francois Germain; south, un- 
known; east, Jacques Germain; west, unknown. Owner: Jo- 
seph Jourdain. 


Riviére au Foin: Mouth of riviére & Henri to head of river. Ter- 
ritory comprises watershed of river north of riviére 4 Henri. 
Neighbours: north, unknown; south, Joseph Jourdain; east, 
Barthélemi Germain; west, unknown. Owner: Francois 
Germain. 


As has been pointed out already, the hunting territories are 
the property of individual persons or families. However, there 
is some suggestion that primary ownership may be vested in the 
tribe—or may have been in the past. This is indicated by the 
fact that any hunting territory not actually being used by its 
nominal owner, and therefore lying idle, may be taken over by 
another hunter who has no land of his own. The idea behind 
this is, of course, that it is economically unsound to allow valu- 
able trapping territory to lie idle when other members of the 
tribe might use it to good purpose. 

Hunting territories belong wholly and entirely to the head of 
the family which occupies them. Nevertheless, such territories 
may not be sold outright, nor may any hunting privileges thereon 
be sold. Permission may be granted to friends and relatives in 
need, to hunt and trap upon the territories. It would seem, how- 
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ever, that whenever such privileges are extended they may not 
be revoked except where the indigent trapper accompanies the 
owner of the territories, and traps for him, receiving in payment 
a share of the proceeds of the hunt. When a section of hunting 
territory has been turned over to an individual, who is per- 
mitted to trap thereon for his own benefit, it appears that, hence- 
forth, he may claim it as his own hunting ground, and hand it 
on to his heirs. The original owner cannot claim its return. 
Trespass is not punished by any definite penalty. However, 
the force of public opinion has been ,sufficient, in the past, to 
prevent any serious trespassing on the part of other hunters. 
The very fact that such a trespass would be looked upon with 
disapproval by the rest of the tribe, and that the culprit would 
probably not care to have other hunters commit a trespass on his 
own lands, seems to have been a sufficiently strong deterrent. 
However, white trappers do not observe these laws, nor do many 
of the half-breeds, and there has been a tendency on the part of 
the younger generation to disregard all family rights in hunting 
territory. A spirit of lawlessness is beginning to prevail in some 
sections of the tribal lands, and the hunter who first sets down 
his traps claims the territory, at least for a single season. 
Regarding inheritance of the hunting territories, the writer’s 
observations do not coincide entirely with information recently 
obtained from Jacques Germain. It has been noted, during al- 
most ten years’ continuous contact with these hunters, and with 
those of neighbouring bands, that inheritance of hunting terri- 
tories may sometimes follow the female line. On the death of a 
hunter, the husband of the eldest daughter occasionally inherits 
the land. This may be due to the fact that sons-in-law are 
often adopted into their wives’ families, either at time of mar- 
riage or after birth of a male child. It is customary for sons, on 
marriage, to leave their father’s family and join that of their 
father-in-law, working for him for a period of from one to sev- 
eral years. Ownership of the territories often remains in a 
widow’s hands but administration is usually through a son, or 
son-in-law. When a widow remarries, her hunting grounds may 
pass into the hands of the second husband, or be turned over to 
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the son, or son-in-law who had administered them during her 
viduity. 

However, information obtained from Jacques Germain does 
not agree with this. According to him, the hunting territories be- 
long to the male hunter, and inheritance is through the male line 
only. One son stays with the father and will inherit the land 
should the father die before this boy marries. If no unmarried 
sons should remain, any one of the sons may occupy the hunting 
territory, provided he cares for his mother, and if more than one 
son should wish to occupy the territory, it is divided amongst 
them. If the widow re-marries, the new husband may take over 
the land, but must have the consent of the sons. Should neither 
the widow’s second husband, nor any one of the sons occupy the 
land, it is open to any other hunter who cares to take it over. 
However, the writer knows of two specific cases in which a 
widow, with young children, hunted a territory for herself, but 
no information was obtained which would indicate whether she 
was hunting the land of her late husband, or merely a territory 
provided by the family with which she proceeded into the woods. 

The whole question of inheritance of hunting territories in this 
district is in need of more intensive investigation. 

The native name for the hunting territory is asi (the land), 
and the trap-line is termed mecGana (the road). Individual 
hunting grounds are identified by using the name of the owner, 
or by that of the chief river, lake, or other feature. 

The writer has no specific information on the status of fishing 
grounds and berry patches, but it would seem that those on the 
actual hunting grounds, if not the sole property of the owner of 
the land, are rarely used by others. Germain, when questioned, 
seemed to be of the opinion that such territories may be used by 
any member of the tribe, and that no one hunter can claim any 
exclusive rights in them. However, this may be a fairly recent 
innovation, for the berry patches most frequented by the Lac- 
St-Jean Montagnais are in the immediate vicinity of the lake, 
and the main canoe routes, on territory which, on account of 
lumbering activities or of frontier farming, is no longer consid- 
ered by the Indians to form part of the tribal lands. In this con- 
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nection it may be interesting to note that Germain had it that 
the owner of a hunting territory has no exclusive rights whatso- 
ever to game on his territory. Anyone may take moose, caribou, 
wild fowl, hares, and other game. The only exception to this 
rule is the beaver which, though regarded primarily as a food 
animal, is, nevertheless, a fur-bearer. Rights to hunting terri- 
tories, therefore, according to Germain, resolve themselves into 
nothing more than a monopoly on the trapping of fur-bearers. 

Travelling privileges are accorded to anyone wishing to use ° 
them and there is no need for formal permission to be asked. 
The traveller may hunt for food, i.e. he may take fish, game and 
beaver, but he may not touch fur-bearers. The position of the 
beaver is not quite clear. This animal is regarded chiefly as a 
food animal, and its status as a fur-bearer is only secondary. 
Some hunters claim that a traveller may kill beaver for food, 
while en route through another hunter’s territory, but ought to 
turn over the pelt to the owner of the land, or reimburse him to 
the amount of its market value. Others, amongst whom we 
might mention Jacques Germain, are of the opinion that this is 
not necessary. 

There seems to have been some attempt to conserve game in 
the past, and hunters made a practice of dividing their tern- 
tories into two or more sections. Each section was hunted in 
different years, so that the animals had a chance to breed and 
multiply in tranquillity in the undisturbed sections. However. 
during the past fifty years this system has been breaking down, 
due to the influx of white and half-breed trappers, but has not 
yet entirely disappeared. Whites and half-breeds do not respect 
the hunting territories and their only interest is to get as much 
out of a section of the country as possible, moving on to new 
grounds when the old have been depleted. Consequently, the 
Indians, particularly those whose territories are readily accessible 
to whites, have followed a practice of cleaning up their hunting 
grounds as quickly as possible, lest the whites and half-breeds do 
it for them. As a result, most of the lower territories are now 
unproductive and their owners either eke out a very meagre liv- 
ing, or have moved further north into territories belonging to their 
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more fortunate brethren. The period immediately following the 
First World War was one of havoc in this respect. Fur prices 
were high and many farmers, who formerly had gone into the 
woods as lumber-men during the winter, turned to trapping. 
Beaver were practically annihilated. However, those Indians 
whose territories are fairly remote seem to practice some sort of 
conservation. 

The big fur crop of the district is mink, and it is to allow 
these animals to multiply that portions of the territories are left 
undisturbed for periods of one or two years. Beaver are now 
quite scarce and, where they are found, the system of conserva- 
tion appears to be one whereby a few lodges are left undisturbed 
so that their inhabitants may populate the surrounding country. 
This practice is preferred to that of taking the large beaver from 
all the lodges in the territory. 

During the past two or three years, the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources of the Ca- 
nadian Government (Dominion) has’ shown some interest in the 
conservation of game, and is establishing preserves in various 
districts. One of these is being set up in the Péribonca region. 
The scheme is based on the system of family hunting grounds, 
the owners being enrolled as game-wardens, with the right to 
take all game and fur-bearing animals with the exception of 
beaver. Thus far, the project has apparently met with but in- 
different success in Lac-St-Jean due to a certain measure of non- 
co-operation on the part of the Indians. After their past ex- 
perience, it is very difficult to convince them that, at last, the 
white man has decided to help them protect their trapping 
rights, Also, some of the half-breeds, who do not pretend to 
have any respect for either the native or the white man’s laws, 
are bona fide members of the band and simply cannot be chased 
off the tribal territories. It is hoped, however, that, with the aid 
of several prominent members of the band, who have become 
convinced of the wisdom of the plan, and with the active co- 
operation of the missionaries and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
some measure of success will be realized within the next few 
years. A great disadvantage is the fact that the present chief 
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is a “ civilized ” Indian, elected on the half-breed and Abénaquis 
vote, whose interest runs quite contrary to those of the hunting 
Indians. 

The writer’s own opinion is that such methods of conservation 
as are practised in the region are due to the good counsel of the 
lessees of Les Postes du Roy, under the French regime, and, 
after the cession, of the King’s Posts Company. In modern 
times the Hudson’s Bay Company does much to encourage con- 
servation but, since this firm did not arrive in the district until — 
1831, immediately prior to the influx of the white settlers, it has 
had to contend with many disadvantages, and its efforts have 
not been crowned with the success which might have been ex- 
pected had the circumstances been happier. 

The salvation of the Indians of the Lac-St-Jean region might 
be realized if all hunting Indians could be persuaded to move 
into the country north of the fiftieth parallel of latitude, where 
the land is good for nothing but the raising of fur-bearers. White 
men would have to be exchided from this region, exception being 
made for those having legitimate business therein, such-as pros- 
pectors, fur-traders, and missionaries, and whose movements 
could be restricted to narrow limits. A similar scheme is in op- 
eration in the Canadian North West Territories and has had 
some success. 

From documents handed down to us from the French period, 
we know that the administration of Les Postes du Roy encouraged 
the conservation of game and fur-bearers. Their influence, how- 
ever, was defeated by bad management on the part of the “ sub- 
farmers ” of the posts and by the traders of Trois-Riviéres who 
sent into the country—through its back-door, the river St- 
Maurice—bands of Micmac and Huron hunters whose sole pur- 





pose was to poach on the lands of the Indians of the Domaine 
du Roy. We have definite knowledge that the Domain was 
swept clean of fur-bearers on at least three occasions, with the 
result that the interior posts had to be abandoned, and the In- 
dians left to perish from starvation and disease. The latest rec- 
ord of the presence of Huron and Micmac hunters in the region 
mentions them as having traded at Chicoutimi in 1802. It would 
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seem doubtful, therefore, if the local Indians can have practised 
conservation, with any success, previous to that date, for the for- 
eign Indians would not have had any interest in respecting the 
hunting territories. One is led to believe that methods of con- 
servation now being observed must have been introduced about 
the time the North West Company obtained the lease of the 
Posts of the King’s Domain (1802) and stranger Indians were 
discouraged from visiting the region. In any case, it can be 
stated, quite definitely, that the modern Lac-St-Jean Montagnais 
has a knowledge of conservation methods and appreciates their 
efficiency. It is also true that, for various reasons which appear 
legitimate to him, it has been quite difficult to persuade him to 
put them into practice. 

The method of killing beaver known as “trenching” was 
widely used in the region when this fur-bearer was plentiful, and 
it is still used whenever beaver are to be obtained. The Provin- 
cial Game Laws forbid it and the Indian Affairs Branch is trying 
to educate the hunters against its use. In trenching beaver, the 
door, or under-water opening, of the lodge is blocked either by 
driving a picket down in front of it, or by some other effective 
method, so that the egress of the animals is prevented. After- 
wards, the roof of the lodge is broken down and the imprisoned 
animals slaughtered. 

The writer has noted several instances in which big game ani- 
mals have been wantonly destroyed. In most cases the culprits 
have not been hunting Indians but rather renegades and half- 
breeds. The Montagnais, in general, is not wanton in his hunt- 
ing, except when game is threatened by whites, and he kills only 
sufficient for the needs of his family. He uses up every particle 
of a carcase and nothing is wasted. However, one must take into 
consideration the fact that moose and woodlands caribou do not 
travel in herds, but in small groups only. Thus there is not pre- 
sented to the Indian any temptation to wanton slaughter. Small 
groups of three or four moose or caribou are often annihilated 
but the carcases are used, quite completely, by the family or 
band. It is a common practice for a hunter to kill a moose or 
caribou and turn the carcase over.to his dogs, after taking for 
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himself only sufficient for a couple of meals, but the dogs must 
be fed. 


OWNERSHIP OF PERSONAL AND INCORPOREAL PROPERTY 

The writer has little or no information on personal property, 
and questions put to the Indians have not produced any concrete 
results, except, possibly, negative ones. It would seem that all 
property—apart from the hunting territories—is owned person- 
ally. Such property is obtained by purchase, by fabrication, by ~ 
inheritance, and, in the case of incorporeal things, such as songs 
and tales, by dreams and inspiration. Nothing specific is known 
about the laws governing such property. The material belong- 
ings of the dead are not buried with the body by the modern 
Lac-St-Jean hunters. The Mistassini, however, bury such things 
as rifles and personal ornaments with their dead. In some cases, 
the rifle is not actually buried, but left on top of the grave. 

There is some reason to believe that, in the past, the Mon- 
tagnais of Lac-St-Jean did bury personal property with the 
bodies. Some years ago an Indian reported to the writer that he 
had found the body of a hunter, buried under a birch bark canoe, 
with his belongings around him. One article was a flint-lock 
musket, bearing the date 1861. Nothing more specific is known 
of the burial since the finding of the body was not reported 
until some years afterwards, when memory of it had faded, and 
other articles found had been dispersed. When discovered, the 
canoe was hidden under a thick layer of moss so that it may not 
have been a subterranean burial at all and the hunter may sim- 
ply have been left under his canoe. There is also the possibility 
that he may have been a lone traveller who had died in the 
woods and whose body had never been found by his contempo- 
raries. This, however, is doubtful since the Montagnais know 
each other’s haunts pretty well and search diligently when one of 
their number fails to appear at the summer fishing place. A 
number of years ago the body of a famous Jesuit missionary, 
Pére Cocquart (arrived in Canada 1740), was discovered at 
Chicoutimi, buried in a cleft of rock. The body was interred in 
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the Indian fashion, wrapped in birch-bark, and many items of a 
personal nature were found in the grave. 

Jacques Germain, when questioned, stated that personal prop- 
erty is inherited by the family of the dead, but is not divided ac- 
cording to any fixed plan. In 1935 the writer purchased from a 
Chibougamau hunter a niméban which had been the property of 
his dead son. 

As a further illustration of inheritance of personal property 
it may be mentioned that a birch-bark canoe, belonging to 
Jéréme Laloche, a Lac-St-Jean Montagnais, was used by his 
widow after his death. In this case, however, there were no sur- 
viving sons. Such things as songs, dances, and stories are owned, 
exclusively, by certain individuals. Such songs, dances and 
stories are revealed to the owner in dreams, and may not be used 
by anyone else. It is not known whether they may be given, sold 
or loaned to another hunter. As regards magical formulae, these 
also seem to be property of a personal nature, and are kept 
strictly private. Cases have been noted in which such magic 
formulae have been given or loaned to another for some express 
purpose. In all such cases the person to whom the formulae were 
revealed was a member of the owner’s family. 

It is the practice amongst the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais for 
large food animals, such as moose, caribou and bear, to be shared 
with the other members of the band, outside the immediate fam- 
ily of the hunter who brings in the meat. This, however, is not 
strictly adhered to in mission time, when large numbers congre- 
gate at the fishing place. Under such circumstances the num- 
bers are much too large to permit of an equitable distribution. 
At such times, the apportionment is usually restricted to the 
widows and orphans and the sick. In the woods, however, it is 
the general practice to divide the animal amongst the various 
inembers, or groups, of the family band. It is very certain that, 
should a hunter refuse to share his meat with the other members 
of the band, he would be considered to have committed a grave 
injustice. This rarely, if ever, happens, and hunters to whom it 
was mentioned simply could not imagine such a situation. 

A sidelight on the attitude of one Montagnais hunter to certain 
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personal belongings of his Abénaquis fellows is contained in a 
story which the Indians of Pointe Bleue related to the writer. 

It appears that Malec (Marc) Bégin, a rather eccentric old 
hunter of the Ashuapmouchuan band, used to visit the reserve 
only at mission time. He disdained the white man’s wooden 
dwelling and pitched his tent by the lake shore not far from the 
trading post. 

For the most part, his diet, when at Pointe Bleue, consisted of 
fish, which he pulled out from the lake at his door, and store food © 
which came from the post around the corner. However, Malec 
was not always content to live on this kind of provender and 
upon at least one occasion he felt a yearning for flesh-meat. 

Catching up his rifle, off he went a-hunting but instead of 
making for the deep bush, he got no farther than a field in “ le 
petit rang ” behind the village. Here a nice fat pig, probably in- 
tended for winter bacon, caught his fancy. It soon became a 
very dead pig and garnished Malec’s stew pot for the next few 
days. 

Apparently, the old man did not consider that there was any- 
thing incongruous in his action and, when the irate “ habitant ” 
had him summoned before the Indian Agent for theft, he vigor- 
ously denied the crime and expressed his willingness to pay the 
price of the animal. 


TRADE AND BARTER 

The Lac-St-Jean Montagnais trade between themselves, when 
in the woods, for both food and furs. The prosperous hunter will 
trade food to his less fortunate brethren in exchange for furs, and 
other hunters will trade surplus food (trading-post food, not 
wild-food) with each other. These Montagnais have no contacts 
with other tribes, but only with other bands of the same culture 
and linguistic stock. That is to say, they meet only the Bersimis 
and Mistassini Montagnais and, occasionally, the Téte-de-Boule 
Cree. 


A custom which is very widespread permits a prosperous 
hunter to take under his wing one or more less skilful, or less 
fortunate, fellow-hunters. These he outfits for a winter hunt— 
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either from his own provisions, or through the trader. In the lat- 
ter case he guarantees the payment of the account to the trader 
in the spring. An Indian who receives his advances in this man- 
ner is entirely subject to his benefactor. He usually hunts on a 
section of the more fortunate Indian’s territory, but occasionally 
he hunts on his own grounds if these happen to be within easy 
reach of those of his master. All furs caught during the winter 
belong to the Indian who makes the advances. In most cases it 
is the latter who makes the arrangements for trading the furs in 
the spring, and he allows the subject hunter a certain fixed sum 
—or a proportion of the catch—in lieu of wages. Often enough, 
however, the hired hunter works entirely for the account of his 
master who undertakes to feed and clothe him and provide cer- 
tain little luxuries such as tobacco and the occasional bottle of 
beer. In such cases the hired hunter is usually an inexperienced, 
or indifferent, trapper who needs training. 

To the sophisticated mind the custom resembles slavery, and, 
indeed, may be so described without undue exaggeration. How- 
ever, it is an important aspect of the Montagnais economic struc- 
ture, and is of immense value to certain Indians who, either from 
sickness, a poor fur crop, or other such causes, are unable to ob- 
tain any advances from the traders. It enables them to make an 
effort to re-establish themselves financially. The writer has not 
noted any abuses, and this may be due to the weight of public 
opinion and the prevalent spirit of brotherly love which is a char- 
acteristic of the Montagnais. These ensure that, whenever any 
difference of opinion arises in tribal matters, the dispute be set- 
tled amicably and in a spirit of equity and justice. 

There is no primitive form of money or currency in use, nor is 
there any trace of any having been used in the past. Neverthe- 
less, there is a suggestion that, formerly, values were not 
reckoned in dollars and cents, but in utis and ceGaGwians, or 
beaver-skins and skunk-skins. Four values were recognized: 
Be’iuG uti, one beaver-skin; BusG uti, half a beaver-skin; 
Be’iuG ceGaGwian, one skunk-skin; BusG ceGaGwian, half a 
skunk-skin. The uti, the value of which seems to have varied 
from twenty cents to a dollar, was worth four ceGaGwian. The 
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terms are now little used in Lac-St-Jean, but are met with fairly 
frequently amongst ,the Mistassini and the coast Montagnais. 
It is quite possible, and indeed more than probable, that the uti 
was the equivalent of the ““ Made Beaver ” of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

According to Jacques Germain, the custom of barter by ex- 
change of presents is unknown, but this does not coincide with 
our observations. When attached to Pointe Bleue Post (1932 to 
1936) it was the custom of one of the hunters to present the ~ 
writer with three moose tongues—at Christmas time and in the 
spring. In exchange, the Indian received a quantity of raw to- 
bacco, which he accepted as a reasonable and equitable return 
for the moose tongues. The transaction was not at all on the 
same basis as a regular business deal, since the hunter had not 
been requested to furnish the meat. These tongues were gifts, 
purely and simply, offered in a spirit of friendship. There was 
not the slightest doubt, nevertheless, that he expected a gift in 
return. 

The custom, however, is much more apparent amongst the 
Mistassini and the Tétes-de-Boule than amongst the Lac-St-Jean 
Montagnais. At Obijuan (Tétes-de-Boule) the Indians will offer 
a gift and express a desire for some article—sometimes even 
money—in return. In 1930, shortly after arriving at Obijuan as 
an inexperienced apprentice clerk, a pair of beaded moccasins— 
not too well made—was handed to the writer by an Indian 
woman who cried “ Cadeau! Cadeau!” The present was ac- 
cepted with an appropriate expression of gratitude, but the 
woman was far from satisfied. She complained to the postman- 
ager that she had given a pair of slippers to the ‘‘ commis ” who 
had given her nothing in return. She was very much annoyed 
until amends were made in the form of a two dollar bill. 


“c 


APPENDIX 


The following notes were obtained from David Eaton Cooter, 
presently (Nov. 1943) manager of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Post at Pointe Bleue. Mr. Cooter has had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence with the Indians, ten of which were spent in the interior of 
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the country at Obijuan, La Barriére, Chibougamau, Nitchikun, 
Mistassini, and elsewhere. For years he has been deeply inter- 
ested in native culture and is known throughout the region for 
his knowledge of the native dialects. 

These notes were gathered in the following manner. Mr. 
Cooter was handed the questionnaire (list of leads used by CAC 
for northern Canadian property concepts) and asked to look it 
over and make notes. Afterwards he and the writer went over it 
together. Then he looked over the notes which were sent some 
time ago (as printed in the preceding pages) to the editor of 
Primitive Man. He could not find anything in the notes to con- 
tradict his own experience. He was unfamiliar, however, with 
certain statements made therein. 

Land Tenure. It is Mr. Cooter’s opinion that the Indian hunt- 
ing territories are the property of the individual hunters and he 
has remarked nothing which would suggest that the sovereign 
rights of the hunting territories of the bands are vested in the 
tribe or tribal council. Hunting territories may not be sold nor 
may any hunting privileges on them be sold. At Mistassini and 
Obijuan he remarked a custom whereby a young man would be 
taken as partner by the owner of a hunting territory. This 
young man worked for his employer, receiving his board and 
lodging in return, but the proceeds of his hunt belonged to his 
employer or benefactor. 

Permission is given to relatives to hunt on the territories and 
this custom seems to be general throughout the region with which 
Mr. Cooter is familiar. As examples: At La Barriére, Kwakoho 
Papati hunted on the territory of his sister’s husband, Alex 
Nataway. At Mistassini, Sam Voyager hunted on the land of 
George Brian, his wife’s brother. At Nitchikun, two sons-in-law 
of William Edwards, Samuel Blacksmith and Wapachee, hunted 
on their father-in-law’s land. Also at Nitchikun, George Loon 
hunted part of one winter on his own land but later transferred 
to that of his wife’s father, Sam Wapushwian. 

Trespassing by one hunter on another’s land is rare. However, 
at Mistassini, a certain Indian did trespass on one of his fellows’ 
hunting grounds, presumably because his own territory had 
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ceased to be productive. No definite action was taken and Mr. 
Cooter pointed out that this may have been because the intruder 
was a shaman. However, public opinion condemned the trespass 
and may have induced the trespasser to move south of Chibou- 
gamau to land bordering on that of the Obijuan Band. 

Where whites hunt on Indian lands their trespass is punished 
by the Indians who pick up the traps and hang them in neigh- 
bouring trees. A part white, Tommie Moar, who was born at 
either Nemeska or Nitchikun, traded formerly for the Hudson’s’ 
Bay Company at Ashuapmouchuan. The Ashuapmouchuan re- 
gion is part of the hunting territory of Napoléon Bégin, a Pointe- 
Bleue Montagnais. Bégin tolerated Moar on his territory and 
even allowed him to run a trap-line. However, whenever Bégin 
found an animal in one of Moar’s traps, he appropriated the fur 
but did not pick up the trap. Mr. Cooter’s opinion was that this 
was Bégin’s method of asserting his prior rights in the territory 
and amounted to a claim that, although Moar was tolerated, 
Bégin could put down his traps wherever he wished and Moar 
would have to be content with corners of the lands for which 
Bégin had no immediate use. Moar’s instructions to his boys, 
who did the trapping, was that whenever they encountered 
Bégin’s snowshoe trail they must turn back and not set any 
traps in that part of the country. 

Mr. Cooter agree: that inheritance of the hunting ground 
sometimes devolves through the female line. He gave the fol- 
lowing as an example: Jean-Baptiste Benjamin was a Bersimis 
Montagnais. He married a woman from the James Bay district 
and thereafter left his former hunting grounds in the Bersimis 
territory to take over land at the head of the Mistassini river. 
This new territory he obtained at marriage and presumably it 
had belonged to the father of the James Bay woman. J. B. 
Benjamin died and his widow married Johnny Bosun of Mistas- 
sini who immediately left his own hunting grounds which lay to 
the west of Chibougamau, and moved into the territory left va- 
‘sant by the death of Benjamin. Bosun still hunts this territory 
in company of his sons, one of whom is a widower and the others 


unmarried. 
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Mr. Cooter also recalled that, at La Barriére, a widow and her 
children hunted the dead husband’s land. When she remarried 
the land passed into the hands of her new husband. 

Mr. Cooter is of the opinion that the fishing places are either 
owned jointly by the band or that no sovereign rights to the fish 
are vested in the owner of the particular hunting territory in 
which the communal fishing places are located. At La Barriére 
the whole band had access to the sturgeon fishing places even 
though these happen to be located in the hunting territories of 
individual members of the band. At Mistassini, the fall fishing 
is carried on communally, before the hunters move inland to their 
respective wintering places. 

Travelling Indians have the right to shoot for food all animals 
they see or need. On the Mistassini Transport Voyage between 
Mistassini and Great Lynx Eye Lake the voyagers kill moose 
for food throughout the trip. Once, in the course of a trip that 
Mr. Cooter made from Nitchikun to Mistassini, in company of 
several families of Indians, his companions tried to persuade him 
to kill an otter for food. When he refused, they shot at the ani- 
mals themselves. (The writer, whilst on the Mistassini Transport 
Voyage, has eaten meat which had been killed by the Mistassini 
voyagers on the territory of an Obijuan Indian. Also, we were 
present when Charles Dubé, of Obijuan, tried to kill a bear on 
the territory of another of the Obijuan hunters.) 

Regarding the conservation of game, Mr. Cooter furnished the 
following example: At La Barriére, Alex Nataway left his own 
lands for a period of three years, hunting elsewhere. At the end 
of that time he returned and he and his sors, together with his 
son-in-law, killed about eighty beaver. Despite this, however, 
Mr. Cooter feels that conservation is foreign to the nature of the 
Montagnais who usually kills everything he sees. The post 
journal at Nitchikun, referring to summer trapping which is dis- 
couraged by the Hudson’s Bay Company, mentioned that a cer- 
tain Indian seemed to kill more fur during the summer than the 
winter. At both Mistassini and Pointe. Bleue the Indians are 
accustomed to begin hunting mink early in the fall, and before 
the pelts are prime. All Indians will kill cow and calf moose 
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in preference to bulls since they consider their meat superior, To 
illustrate the fact that the Indian sees nothing wrong in the 
wasting of food, Mr. Cooter mentioned a legend in which the 
North Wind, after killing a beaver, took only certain parts of 
the animal and abandoned the rest to whoever cared to use it. 
Mr. Cooter thinks that the Indians are more inclined to protect 
fur-bearers, especially beaver, than big game because fur-bearers 
are more in the nature of personal property, and are not so likely 
to wander off into the territory of a neighbour. Trenching of 
beaver is very wide-spread and Mr. Cooter, whose hobby is the 
collection of Indian folk-tales, says that this custom is referred 
to again and again in the legends. 

Moose and caribou are not wantonly slaughtered because they 
are not numerous enough to make this possible. Entire bands of 
five or six moose are slaughtered but the meat is used to the last 
scrap. In the spring surplus moose-meat is smoked and so pre- 
served for future use. In summer, the entire band is usually 
congregated at a mission or fishing spot and any moose killed is 
divided up, so that it serves for but one meal and there is no 
waste. 

Ownership of Personal Property. Mr. Cooter says that, at 
Mistassini, personal property of the dead, such as clothing, is not 
destroyed but is laid aside and not used until a full year has 
elapsed after the death of the owner. Indians bring in the per- 
sonal property of their dead to the Hudson’s Bay Post and leave 
it there for a year. (The writer has noticed the same custom at 
Pointe Bleue, Sept Iles and Obijuan.) 

At Nitchikun such things as the pectoral fins and jaws of lake 
trout, shoulder blades and leg bones of certain animals, are hung 
over the graves of the dead. 

All large game is shared by the hunter with the rest of the 
tribe or band. At Nitchikun, Matthew Longchops killed a bear. 
The bearfeast was directed by George Loon who took the largest 
share of what meat remained after the feast was over. Reason: 
possibly because Loon had been the first hunter, after Longchops, 
to reach the animal, having cut through the bush ahead of the 
other members of the hunting party. 
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Trade and Barter. The Boivins and other Pointe Bleue half- 
breeds trade regularly with the Nitchikun band whose hunters 
they meet at the head of the Péribonea river. Mr. Cooter had 
knowledge of the Boivins having traded a raw caribou parch- 
ment (HB Post value about four dollars) to a Nitchikun hunter 
for a beaverskin (worth anything from thirty to fifty dollars on 
the market). Apparently that year caribou were particularly 
scarce around Nitchikun and the hunter needed shoes and 
babiche for snowshoes. On another occasion a half-breed gave a 
Nitchikun hunter a second-hand canoe (worth possibly thirty 
dollars at the post) in exchange for two mink and two marten 
(market or post value possibly ninety dollars). There is no 
canoe bark in the Nitchikun district. 

The Mistassini Indians trade regularly with the hunters from 
Nitchikun, Neoskweska, and Fort George. 








DEATH RITES AMONG THE WALUGURU AND WANGURU 


Rev. THomas McVicar, C.S.Sp. 
Mombasa, Kenya Colony, British East Africa 


HE Waluguru and Wanguru are Bantu-speaking tribes of 

Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. The center of the Walu- 
guru habitat is near 6° 30’ 8. lat. by 38° E. long.; that of the 
Wanguru, near 6° 8. lat. by 37° E. long., about 70 miles inland 
from the Bagamayo district (cf. map, Primitive Man, 1935, 
7:1). The writer spent some years among these people. The 
present paper gives a summary description of the death rites, 
first among the Waluguru, and second among the Wanguru. 


I. Watucuru Dears RITEs 

Since the watani (pl.; sing., mtani) play an important part in 
Waluguru death rites and observances, a few words about them 
may be premised. The word is used in two senses. 

First, a person calls the child of his or her maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt his or her mtani. In this sense an mtanz is a cross- 
cousin. Such persons not only may marry, but are considered 
the proper persons to marry each other, and actually these cross- 
cousin marriages are extremely frequent. To my best knowledge 
there is no joking relationship between such cross-cousin watani. 

Second, all the members of certain sibs call by the name of 
watani all the members of certain other sibs.. The Waluguru, 
numbering about 150,000 souls, are divided into a large number 


2 


of matrilineal exogamous sibs.? Generally there will be two—or 

1 For fuller details on Waluguru cross-cousin and inter-sib privileged fa- 
miliarity, see T. MecViecar, Sibs, Privileged Familiarity, and Cross-cousin 
Marriage among the Waluguru, Primitive Man, 1935, 8: 57-67, esp. 62-64. 
For wider distribution, with bibliography, of inter-sib joking relationship 
in East Africa, cf. R. E. Moreau, Joking Relationships in Tanganyika, 
Afriea 1944, 14: 386-400.—Ed. 

2Cf. P. Wallis, Waluguru Sibs, Primitive Man, 1934, 7: 58-63; Mc- 
Vicar, loc. cit—Ed. 
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even three—among these sibs which claim a common origin. 
For example, of the following four sibs, the Wabiki consider 
themselves (their sib) as an offspring of the Wachiro; the 
Wamangi, an offspring of the Wabunga. Despite this linkage, 
each of the linked sibs considers itself a separate sib, but the 
members of either one of the linked sibs consider themselves 
kinsmen of the other sib and will not marry such “ kinsmen.” 
Now the Wabiki are the watani of the Wachiro, and vice versa; 
likewise, the Wamangi of the Wabunga, and vice versa. 

Such linked sibs are said to kutaniana. This word kutaniana 
conveys the idea of “ playing with each other” or “ joking at 
“insulting each other.” As a matter of 
fact it would seem that the chief pleasure in life for a Mangi is 
to have a laugh at or “ pull something over on” an Mbunga. 
Such watani may with their watani do or say what they jolly 
well like. If a Mangi passes through a village inhabited by 
Wabunga, these latter “make him go around.” However if a 
Mangi there attends a beer party given by the Wabunga, that 
Mangi is subject to no rules of etiquette. For example, he can 
walk into the house of an Mbunga without asking any permis- 
sion. He can drink all the beer he can lay his hands on and eat 
any food he finds in the house. In the event of his getting drunk, 
he must be put up for the night in decent sleeping quarters. In 
the morning, however, it is the right of the Wabunga to insult or 
laugh at him and he has nothing to say. In such cases the part- 
ing words of an Mbunga are: “Go home now and tell your 
friends that you failed in your attempt to bewitch us because 
your medicine was not strong enough for us.” In what follows 
the watani are those of the second or linked-sib type, not of the 
first or cross-cousin type. 

When a man dies, his watani arrive on the scene. That is if 
a Mangi dies Wabunga come to take charge of things. These 
watani have different tasks to perform: some take charge of the 
gifts which are given by friends and relatives to the bereaved 
family; others play on their drums, pieces customary on such 
occasions; and others take charge of the corpse, ete. 

The first duty to be performed by the watani on their arrival 


each other” or even 
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is to sweep the floor and wash the corpse. This done, some of 
them go to the chief of the country to inform him of the death. 
The chief is sorry and tells them that the people shall be in- 
formed. He takes out his drum and beats it once, then again, 
and this is followed by three quick beats. Thus it goes one—one 
—one, two, three. He continues beating it for about five min- 
utes. Immediately afterwards he goes to the house of mourning. 
Now as soon as the bereaved family hears the chief’s drum 
broadcasting the news of the death, they begin to ery and all who 
are present cry also. This crying takes the form of howling and 
much noise results. 

After the visit of the chief, some of the watani envelop the 
corpse in a white cloth (sanda), whilst others go to dig the grave. 
The body is arranged in a flexed position, The knees are bent up 
so as to almost meet the head. The grave is about four and a 
half feet deep and in the center of the floor of the grave a rectan- 
gular hollowed excavation is made to receive the body. Before 
the body is taken from the house, it is stopped by the watani. 
These must receive payment before they allow the funeral to 
take place. 

At the door of the house the body is put down and then lifted 
up and down seven times. This is supposed to be the corpse’s 
farewell to the house. Outside the house the body is placed on 
the ground and the children are lifted over it one by one. (This 
is done at the grave among the Wanguru.) The idea seems to be 
that it would be bad if an enemy passed over the corpse first. 

This over, the body is taken to the grave amidst much shriek- 
ing, weeping and howling. The women piga vigeregere (this is 
the high pitched shriek so common among East African women). 
Before lowering the body into the grave, the watani again stop 
the ceremony for they have to be paid for the grave digging. As 
usual what is asked is given and the body is lowered. It is 
placed in the hollow rectangle, and sticks and banana leaves are 
Jaid over it. Then the clay is thrown in and the whole grave 
filled un. 

The house is in mourning for seven days. The hours for cry- 
ing are midday and 6 p.m. If friends come to visit the family 
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outside these hours, crying is also resorted to. After this the 
mtani shaves the heads of the family. The mother is always 
shaved first, then the boys in order, and then the girls. Even in 
the case of a boy dying, the mother is shaved prior to the father. 
During the seven days of mourning the watani do everything for 
the bereaved family. No fire is allowed in the house during 
these days. Friends bring the necessary food. 

During these days the watani estimate the value of the prop- 
erty left by the deceased or given by friends, and they take 
their share, which at times is often very great. With the maize 
or millet received from friends, a pombe is made. This is the 
pombe ya tanga, the beer party which ends the seven days of 
mourning. On this day the watani light a fire in the house of 
mourning, they help the woman to cook, and afterwards they 
take the family outside and show each member how to use a hoe, 
hatchet ete. (Practically the same observance prevails among 
the Wanguru.) 

Seven days after this there is the pombe ya kihanzu. The 
watani go to the grave and pour out a little of the beer on it. 
Of course, these watani on such an occasion cannot resist the 
chance to have their laugh. Thus they say that it is hard luck 
on the great man in the grave for his beer is for the pleasure of 
the watant. Among the Wakakuru, neighbors of the Waluguru, 
on such an occasion, the watani say that they hope some more 
will die so that there may be plenty of pombe. By the way 
among the Christians this pombe ya kihanzu has been changed 
to a pombe ya msalaba. An msalaba is a cross. On this day 
they put a cross on the grave. 

At the end of a couple of months, the family is shaved again 
but only over the forehead. The shaver shaves himself also. 

At the end of a year there is a pombe ya tambiko at the grave. 
Pombe is poured out on the grave and the following song sung: 


Kagone vigonele fungo 

Munu mkulu kagona kikunza 
Kwekuka wayago touja. 

Sleep and rest gently like a fungo 
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Great man sleep as you are folded 
Thou hast gone but we still eat. 


The fungo is the animal which has an unpleasant smell. Al- 
though the words are not very polite, they are said with sadness. 
Now all return to the house, wash hands and feet, and drink. 

Some days after the pombe ya tanga, the relatives and watani 
go to an mganga (witch doctor) to find out the cause of their 
kinsman’s and friend’s death. It is the duty of the mganga to 
discover everything for himself, but in the course of questioning 
the party questioned is obliged to answer “yes” when the 
mganga hits on the right thing. The whole affair is a series of 
eliminations. The party arrives at the house of the mganga in 
silence. The mganga comes out and says: 

“You have come to find out something?” The party an- 
swers: ‘“ Tawile,” i.e., “ yes.” The mganga now takes out some 
material like snuff, puts some in his mouth, on his forehead and 
on the back of his neck. After a moment he sneezes. Now be- 
gins a long series of questions. His first duty is to find out the 
reason of their coming. Perhaps a goat is lost, clothes have been 
stolen, some one is sick, or some one is dead. The party remains 
in silence until he mentions the reason they have come, then they 
say “tawile.’ Now the mganga begins throwing out questions 
re illness of heart, head, stomach, etc., until he hits the right one, 
when he is answered as above. The questioning continues in 
this manner until he has discovered the enemies of the person 
who has died. Then he names the mchawi (sorcerer). During 
the questioning some continue rattling an mbizi (a piece of wood 
with two bells attached); others make criss-crosses on ashes or 
sand. (In the Unguru there is the stick.) The mganga is now 
paid a shilling or two and the party leaves. When the party 
arrives home, the watani begin to sing: 


Bundi leno! Eh! Enh! 
Bundi leno! Eh! Eh! 
Kanuna lukuku 

Mchawi bewa, mchawi panya. 
The owl today, Eh! Eh! 
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The owl today, Eh! Eh! 
Smells like a lukuku 
We have the mchawi, he is a rat. 


Others sing: “ Lagu, lagu, lagu” (We have caught him, we 
have caught him). 

The sorcerer is now captured and brought before the chief of 
the country. He is made to drink boiling water in which have 
been placed some grains of millet. If this burns his mouth he is 
guilty, and he is then burned alive. If, after his trial, he con- 
fesses other killings, he is beaten to death with sticks and the 
body is thrown in the bush. 


II, Wancuru Deatu RITEs 

People who died of diseases other than leprosy or dysentery 
are buried near their houses. Lepers and those who die from 
passing blood are thrown away into the bush. The reason would 
seem to be that in this way the diseases are lost. However, de- 
spite the fact that many with long experience are of the same 
opinion, I cannot help thinking that this means of disposal of 
such cases has something to do with their belief in after-life. For 
as I have stated elsewhere,’ lepers and such as die of issue-of- 
blood diseases are separated from the rest in Kuzimu, i.e. the 
place of the manes. 

The grave is marked out in this manner: the mwegazi (the 
head of the mlango, which is composed of a number of individ- 
ual families, and which is in turn a sub-sib of a sib‘) and the 
next nearest relative kneel down facing each other. They then 
put their elbows together on the ground and drawing them 
towards themselves thereby leave two lines on the ground. This 
then is the site of the grave. It is the duty of these two to break 
the soil first. Some sibs dig round graves, others square ones. 
The depth of the grave is about two and one half feet. A place 
at the bottom of the grave is made into the wall to receive the 


3'T, MeVicar, Wanguru Religion, Primitive Man, 1941. 14: 14.—Ed. 
4T. MeVicar Sibs and Names among the Wanguru, Primitive Man, 1939, 
12: 103-4.—Ed. 
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knees of the corpse. Nowadays the body is wrapped up in a 
sanda, i.e. a cloth. Formerly it was tied up in majani ya mboko, 
i.e. banana leaves. The head of the corpse points to the west and 
the feet to the east. The body is laid on the side so that the 
knees enter the hole in the wall of the grave. The man’s left 
ear is up; and the woman’s right ear is up. Before the body is 
lowered into the grave, the floor is covered with banana leaves. 
The piece of cloth covering the ear which is upwards is cut away, 
in order that the dead person may hear the prayers offered at 
the pombe ya kunguza (cf. infra), and in its place there is fixed 
majani ya barika, i.e. leaf from the castor-oil plant. 

The body when laid in the grave is covered first with banana 
leaves. This done the two oldest sons kneel down on each side 
of the grave and with their elbows push a little of the clay into 
it. The eldest son is then lifted over the grave and back again. 
The same thing is done with the rest of the children. The idea 
seems to be that it would be bad for the deceased if an enemy 
should be the first to cross the grave. The eldest son is then 
given a piece of the cloth cut from the sanda in which the corpse 
has been buried. This is worn by him around the stomach. It 
is supposed to cause him to have dreams of his father. When 
the grave has been filled in, two men, one at each end of the 
grave, interlock the heads of the hoes used for the digging, and 
swinging them from side to side say: Ho! Ho! The hoes still 
interlocked are laid lengthwise on the grave. This rite is sup- 
posed to frighten off evil spirits and even hyenas. Those that 
helped in the digging, ete., now wash their hands in pots of water 
specially supplied for that purpose. Afterwards the pots, water 
and all, are placed upside-down on the grave and a hole is broken 
in the bottom of each pot. 

The next three days are given over to crying. The regular 
hours for erying are at sunrise, midday and sunset. However 
when any neighbour calls in to pay respects, erying is also in- 
dulged in. This erying is very important for he who does not 
show his sorrow may be suspected of witchcraft. During these 
three days no cooking is done in the house. Food is brought by 
friends. 
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On the third day the mtani of the mlango arrives. The word 
mtani in Kinguru means cross-cousin, as does also binam; mar- 
riage between such cross-cousins is frequent. The mtani, how- 
ever, referred to in the present Wanguru death rites and in re- 
ligious ceremonies is not the cross-cousin, nor a relative at all, of 
the deceased, but is a person chosen from a neighboring sib to do 
this work. This mtani is the master of ceremonies. He is pres- 
ent at all religious ceremonies. From his work I am not of the 
opinion that he is a priest. The mtani brings along a kongo leaf 
and a mavuno leaf. I do not know the English names for these 
trees. Both leaves are put into a pot of water. This third day 
is called siku ya kushikwa mkono, i.e. the day of having the 
hand held. The mtani stands at the door and as each member 
comes outwards he takes his or her hand and leads him or her 
outside. The kongo and mavuno leaves are taken out of the pot 
and with them the mtani anoints each one on the forehead, chest, 
knees, feet, elbows and back of hands. This finished the mtani 
takes an axe and makes one chop at a piece of wood. After- 
wards he passes the axe around to each member who does like- 
wise. A hoe is next procured and the mtani leads the way in 
showing them how to use it. Now all enter the house and aided 
by the mtani a fire is prepared and a pot put on it. Lastly all 
repair to a nearby field and there the mtani encourages them to 
cut a little maize or millet. This whole ceremony of aiding the 
members to return to their different tasks is called kuvumba. 
Having returned to the house the mtani ascends into the garret 
(dari) and takes down some food. 

On the following day some of the relatives go to inform the far- 
away relatives of the death. 

Now arrangements are made for going to the diviner (mganga 
wa ramli) in order to know who caused the death. In the olden 
times, the sorcerer was killed and his wives or women relatives 
sold. I may mention here that from the day of the death until 
after the inquest held by the diviner, nobody walks about the 
village with an axe, knife or spear. Now from the money real- 
ized by the sale of the women folk of the mchaw?, i.e. sorcerer, 
the nearest relative of the dead person bought two goats and a 
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new cloth. These were brought home, the cloth being placed in a 
kikapo (basket) together with the other clothes of the deceased. 
If the deceased were an elder son, the father would get the 
clothes; if a younger son, the clothes would go to the mwegazi. 

Seven days are now allowed to pass before the heads are 
shaved. The day before the shaving, relatives go to the house 
of the deceased and take some of the grass (nyasi) from the 
roof. On the path leading from the village the mtani sets this 
grass on fire and two very near relatives, for example, the sons, 
are called upon to stamp it out. There is much crying and 
shrieking during this ceremony which is called kilulumo, All re- 
turn to the house. All ery. The head of the house gives an 
order to the mtani to prepare a fire outside the house. The elders 
outside send word in to the head to say that he must give some- 
thing because a fire had been lit on the path. A goat or hen is 
given. Again word is sent inside that the elders want their 
chegulo, i.e. their food for the night. (Swahilians will recognize 
the word chakula in chegulo.) Another hen or goat is handed 
out. This is killed and eaten and the ashes are left there. 

On the morning of the seventh day the mtani puts a kongo 
and a mavuno leaf into a pot of water. This water is then 
poured on the heads of all who are to be shaved. The mtani 
then shaves them. The newly shaved are then anointed with the 
said leaves in the same manner as. described in a preceding para- 
graph. All enter the house again and weep for a short time. 
The mtani comes out and daubs his own chin with castor oil. 
Those who are inside now come out in order of dignity and the 
mtani anoints each one on the head. He anoints with the chin. 
After this the clothes are brought out and he who is to receive 
them is made to sit on a stool. The mtani tries each one on him- 
self first and then hands them to the person on the stool. If the 
person who receives the clothes is the father, the mwegazi washes 
his own hands and feet, and if it is the mwegazi who receives 
them, the father washes his own hands and feet. It is like the 
action of Pilate. He washes himself of all responsibility for 
these things. When the father has received his clothes, he claims 
his mkoa, i.e, the belt with which to tie up the clothes. After 
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this the goods distributed to others during the ceremonies are 
partly returned. That is, if a bull was given to the elders, a cow 
ought to be returned; if a goat was given, one expects some hens. 
Afterwards the wife of the deceased is given to a brother of the 
dead husband. A brother in this sense can mean a member of 
the same sub-sib (mlango) or same sib (kungogo). When a 
woman dies, it is customary for the husband to marry a sister of 
the dead woman. A sister in this sense should be understood as 
a member of the same sib. 

A month later the heads are shaved again. This is to bring 
back the hair. On the same day the pombe ya kunguza is held. 
The mwegazi and children go to the grave and pour out pombe 
(beer) on it. The litany of the manes is recited in the usual 
fashion, viz. the head names the manes of the mlango and the 
rest answer: “ Kagone” (rest well). In some missions this 
ceremony has been replaced by the pombe ya msalaba, that is, 
the day of placing the cross on the grave. 








SOME RECENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


JoHN M. Cooper 


HE publications here listed and briefly commented on are 
fos selection from the anthropological output of 1944 and 
the early months of 1945, with one from 1943. They have been 
selected in view of the needs and interests of colleges giving some 
undergraduate work in anthropology and of readers interested 
but not professionally engaged in the field. Those desiring fuller 
technical lists should consult the current numbers of such profes- 
sional periodicals as American Anthropologist, American Antiq- 
uity, American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Anthropos, 
and—if and when available—Ethnologischer Anzeiger, and 
L’Anthropologie. For current anthropological bibliographies of 
Middle and South America see the annual Handbook of Latin 
American Studies (Harvard U. Press, Cambridge, Mass.). 

Two recent outstanding works of wider scope in the field of 
physical anthropology are: Franz Weidenreich, The Skull of 
Sinanthropus pekinensis (G, E. Stechert), N. Y., 1943, pp. 298 
($10.00); William Howells, Mankind So Far (Doubleday, 
Doran: American Museum of Natural History Science Series), 
Garden City, N. Y., 1944, pp. 319 ($4.40). Weidenreich’s great 
monograph is a thorough descriptive and interpretative study of 
the Peking remains with highly suggestive new lights on the 
general problem of physical development of prehistoric human- 
ity. Mankind So Far is a summary of the broad field of the 
primates, fossil man and the living human races, written in a 
very clear and readable style by one of our most competent spe- 
cialists, for the general educated public. 

Two important contributions, both issued since the beginning 
of 1945, to general anthropology, especially cultural, are: Ralph 
Linton, ed., The Science of Man in the World Crisis (Columbia 
University Press), N. Y., pp. 532 ($4.00); Ralph Linton, The 
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Cultural Background of Personality (Appleton-Century), N. Y.- 
London, pp. 157. The first of these, a symposium by 22 con- 
tributors, represents an experiment in collaboration by a number 
of disciplines—anthropology, sociology, psychology, political sci- 
ence and demography—toward planning for the new world order 
upon us. The second is a very clear and, in many significant re- 
spects, very fresh and original outline of the interaction and in- 
terdependence of culture, society and personality,—a stimulat- 
ing synthesis of the relevant findings of cultural anthropology, 
sociology and psychology in the culture-and-personality area. 

Four valuable recent additions to the Smithsonian Institution 
“War Background Studies,” on the same high level of popular- 
ization as the preceding numbers of the series (cf. Primitive 
Man, 1943, 16: 49-50; 1944, 17: 41-42), are: No. 18, W. H. 
Gilbert, Jr., Peoples of India, pp. 86, 21 pls.; No. 19, O. R. T. 
Janse, The Peoples of French Indochina, pp. 28, 25 pls.; no. 20, 
A. G. Wenley and J. A. Pope, China, pp. 85, 25 pls.; no. 21, 
H. B. Collins, Jr., A. H. Clark, and E. H. Walker, The Aleutian 
Islands: Their People and Natural History, pp. 131, 21 pls. 

Those interested in current cults among our urban American 
Negroes will find in Arthur Huff Fauset, Black Gods of the 
Metropolis: Negro Religious Cults in the Urban North (Phila- 
delphia Anthropological Society, Publications, Vol. 3), Phila., 
1944, pp. 126, an illuminating description and interpretation of 
the following five contemporary cults: Mt. Sinai Holy Church of 
America (largely women), United House of Prayer for All Peo- 
ple (Bishop Grace, founder), Church of God (Black Jews), 
Moorish Science Temple of America (marked Mohammedan fea- 
tures), and Father Divine Peace Mission movement. 

Anthropologists will be very grateful to Clyde Kluckhohn for 
his able critical review and appraisal of the more important an- 
thropological personal documents and for his constructive prac- 
tical suggestions on field methods, as given in his contribution 
to Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn and Robert Angell, The 
Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology and So- 
ciology (Social Science Research Council, Bull. 53), N. Y., 1945, 
pp. 243. 























CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of: 7 


a, Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 
b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
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2. Primitive Man-—published quarterly. 
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cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev, John M. Cooper 
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